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From the London Monthly Magazine. 


HEATING ROOMS WITH STEAM. 


Ir has been our rare fortune in the _ 
gvess of this miscellany, to be the har- 
bingers of the various important discove- 
ries which, during the last 25 years, have 
done honor to the genius of man. Not- 
withstanding the lofty pretensions of 
learned bodies and societies, we have, 
with a few exeeptions, been the first to 
draw these discoveries from obscurity, 
and exhibit to the world their claims in a 
clear and popular manner; and it is our 
glory, in regard to several of them, that 
in recommending them, we have often 
stood alone, and have generally been op- 
posed by contemporary journalists, and 
not untfrequently by professors of sci- 
ence. We have now to announce ano- 
ther publication of philosophy to the arts 
of life, so pregnant with advantages, and 
extensive in its purposes, as to threaten 
an entire revolution in the economy and 
formation of our domestic establishments. 
In the number for April last, we intro- 
duced the details of a system of warming 
houses, by the means of the steam gene- 
rated in a small boiler, worked in any 
out-builing, and conveyed by pipes to 
hollow-sided cylinders placed in the 
rooms of a house; and we stated in such 
clear terms the advantages of this ele- 
gant mode of propagating . that the 


| work shops engaged in the manufactories 
| have had more orders than they can exe- 
| cute—The experiments made in the 
| course of these erections, have, however, 
; determined a fact which cannot fail to 
| lead to a great extension of the system. 
it appears that steam, conveyed in pipes 
nearly half a mile in length, has suffered 
at the extremity no sensible diminution 
of heat: consequently, hot steam may 
be diffused for purposes of heating hou- 
ses, in a radius frem the boiler of at least 
halfa mile; and perhaps even of two, 
three, or more miles. Here then is @ 
principle by which heat may be convey- 
ed from a public boiler or magazine, 
where it is generated, to any desirable 
distance ; and thence may be conveyed 
into houses for the purpose of keepi 

the rooms at any temperature, just as a 
for light, or water for culinary pu 8, 18 
new conveyed into them. We us di- 
vest ourselves at once of coal or wood 
fires, of all their smoke, filth, and dan- 
gers; and also of chimnies, tes, and 
their accessories. In cost, the ratio is 
very high in favor of the heat of steam, 
as ten to one, and twenty to one, accord- 
ing to circumstances. In effective heat, 
in wholesomeness, in enjoyment, and in 
luxury, there can be no comparison— 
Thus a bushel of refuse coal and cyn- 
ders, costing eight pence ora shilling, 
wilt boit a copper for 15 hours, and ge- 
nerate steam enough to keep 10 or 12 
rooms at a uniform and equally diffused 
temperature of GO or 70 degrees. Of 
course it is the same whether these rooms 
are in one house, six houses, or twelve 
houses ;* and hence the incalculable ad- 
vantages of this application of steam.— 
Houses, manufactories, schools, churches, 





hamlets, villages, cities, and even the 


great metropolis itself, may thus be heat- 
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ed from one or many boilers, or from one 
or many stations, as may be most con- 
venient. Smoke, the nuisance of towns, 
will thus at. once be exterminated ; be- 
cause that which is generated at the pub- 
lic boilers may easily be communal, or 
condensed. We thus also clear society 
of the stigma and the crimes of chimney 
sweeping ; and diminish the hazards and 
the horrors of those conflagrations which 





are as dangerous to our property as our 
lives. In fine, we expect that these ob- 
servations will, in due time, have the ef- 
fect of rendering steam-heating societies 
as general, as popular, and as lucrative, 
as gas-lighting societies ; and we hope, 
in consequence, to witness in the univer- 
sal success of both, a greater triumph of 
philosophy than philosophers themselves 
ever contemplated. 

*It is proved, by experiment, that 
every superficial foot of a metallic hol- 
low cylinder will heat 250 cubic feet of 
air, at 60, 70, or 80 degrees as may be 
desirable. A cylinder, 4 feet high, and 
16 inches diameter, that is, having 16 
feet on the inside, will therefore heat 
8000 cubic feet of air, or a room 30 fect 
square and 9 feet high. It appears, al- 
sv, that one smal! builer will have 4 such 
cylinders at 70 deg. of heat ; and there- 
fore, will heat 12 rooms, that are 13 
square, and 8 feet high. 





From the Farmer’s Magazine. 
(An English periodical work.) 


sides the newly erected baths, and some 
other smaller matters to attend to, many 
difficulties stood in the way of his en- 
gaging with a dairy, especially as he had 
resolved, not only to have the milk giv- 
en entire, but 2 & to have the cow- 
house, cows and milk, kept in a more 
cleanly state than by the usua! mode. 
These objects have been at last attain- 
ed, and the system is now carried on 
with ease and advantage ; and the citi- 
zens have genuine milk at six-pence a 
Scots pint, or three-pence a quart. 

The cow-house is fitted up-on a new 
construction. The cattle stand in rows, 
twelve ina row, across the house, head 
and head, tail and tail, alternately. 

There is a passage behind for cleaning, 
and one in front for feeding. 

There is a wire grating hung like a 
window sash, in front of each cow, which 
lifts up when giving the soft food and 
cleaning the cribs, and is put down when 
they get hay, &c. 

It is well known that milk easily takes 
a taste from any other substance; of 
course, if the cow house is filled with 
bad air, the miik, while passing from the 
teat to the pail, and during the time it 
may stand in the house, will |e impreg- 
nated with the foul atmosphere. 

Mr. Harley has made many experi- 
ments in feeding and preparing the food, 
and by the mode he now follows, the cat- 
tle fatten, and milk better than by the 
ordinary process, and the milk has no 
taste from turnips or other vegetables. 





Willow Bank dairy.—The commence- 
ment of this dairy arose from an inciden- 
tal circumstance. ‘Ihe proprietor had 
erected an extensive establishment of 
hot and cold baths (which were much 
wanted by the community, none having 
been in the city of Glasgow before,) an 
some of the invalids who attended them, 
expressed a wish to have warm milk af- 
ter the bath. 

The proprietor sent one of the cows 
from his villa to be milked at the baths. 
This was no sooner known, than there 
was a crowd from the city waiting for 
the milking of the cow, which led to. in- 

uiries, the result of which was, that 

lasgow, (as well as many ther towns,) 
had a scanty supply of new milks, and 
the quality inferior. As Mr. Harley had 
an extensive manufacturing concern, be- 


The arrangement for milking insures 
the cows to be clean milked, and also 
'| prevents fraud ; and the mode of locking 
up the milk, and at the same time of ad- 
mitting air, prevents adulteration by the 
retailer. 

The average stock, for some time back, 
has been 120 milch cows, averaging five 
or six Scots pints each per day, or eleven 
English quarts overhead ; but beth qua- 
lity and quantity depend much upon the 
kind of food. 

With regard to food. During summer, 
the cows are chiefly fed with cut grasa 
and green barley, mixed with old hay: 
and during winter, Mr. Harley uses a 
good many turnips and potatoes, all of 
which are steamed, and mixed with cut 
hay and straw ; also draff and distillery 
wash, when these can be got. 








4} When there is more new milk at any 
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time than supplies the demand, part: is 
putin the milkhouse till next day, when 
the skimmed milk is sold at half price, 
(for which is great demand,) and the 
cream sold at 3s. per Scots pint. When 
any cream ‘is left, it is put intoa churn, 
and made into butter, once a week or 
fortnight. 

A table of regulations has been adopt- 
ed for the times of feeding, milking, cur- 
rying the cattle, cleaning the house, &c. 
Each person has a currycomb and hair 
cloth for cleaning the cows twice a day ; 
a mop and pail for the house, which is 
washed and sanded twice a day. 

The cleanly state of the cattle and 
house, make it a treat for visitors to see 
the establishment; and the way the ves- 
sels and milk house are kept, have made 
some people fond of milk who formerly 
were disgusted at it, from the manner in 
which many town dairies are conducted. 





From the Amherst Cabinet. 


MILFORD ‘ MINERAL SPRING.’ 


Tue following statement respecting 
the “ Mineral Spring,” said to be dis- 
covered in Milford, is from the fa- 
ther of the young man who dreamed 
| it, and is no doubt a statement of 
acts. And although this account 
contains no less of the wonderful in 
the circumstances of the dream, than 
those already published, yet as it is 
authentic and corrects some of the ex- 
aggerated statements which have gone 
abroad, it may be interesting to the 
public. As to the mineral properties 
of the water, we learn that no chymi- 
cal process has as yet been made to 
ascertain them ; and as to its medici- 
nal qualities, we presume no essential 
effects have yet been experienced, but 
such as were produced under the in- 
fluence of the dream. A correspon- 
dent, in answer to our request re- 
specting the properties of this spring, 
observes, that “it no doubt contains 
pure and wholesome water, and such 
as any person may drink freely of, 
without danger of being either killed 
or eured.’” 











Milford, N. H. Dec. 2, 1818. 

Mr. Boyiston—My son, Willis Sar- 
gent, was taken sick in February last, 
of a consumption, and continued in a 
gradual decline till the 19th of August, 
when he died. On Monday the 13th 
of July, he fell asleep in the forenoon, 
and had a dream or vision, in which 
he saw a man standing by a rock in 
a piece of woodland near my house, 
who told him there was a spring 
where he stood, under ground, the 


water of which by drinking would. 


cure a consumption. On the next 
night he again dreamed of seeing the 
man in the same place, who told him, 
as before, of the spring. And again 
on the night of the 8th of August, he 
the third time had the same vision, 
and the man repeated the assurance 
of there being a spring where he stood; 
and of its being a cure for the con- 
sumption. He also said his name was 
Gabriel. He did not tell my son the 
water would cure him in particular, 
nor did Willis expect it would, but 
said it would help others—and was 
very anxious to have it found. Some 
persons dug at some distance from the 
rock, and found a spring of water of 
a clayey appearance, which would not 


settle clear, &c. and which has been ° 


represented as the spring described 
by the man; but my son said it could 
not be in the right place, nor was the 
water such as he expected to find it. 
He wished to be carried to the ground: 
that he might point out. the spot 
where he was told the spring lay.— 
Accordingly, on the Monday follow- 
ing his last dream, we carried him on 
to the ground, as being about 70 rods 
from my house, and he readily shew- 
ed us the rock by which the man 
stood, he being well acquainted with 
the place. He directed us to dig by 
the side of the rock, which was done 
to the depth at least of seven feet ; but 
from the appearance of the ground 
and the extreme dryness of the sea- 
son, there was not the least’ indica- 
tion of water, and we gave up the 
undertaking. But he was: not satis- 
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ed from one or many boilers, or from one 
or many stations, as may be most con- 
venient. Smoke, the nuisance of towns, 
will thus at once be exterminated ; be- 
cause that which is generated at the pub- 
lic boilers may easily be poteatt 5 or 
condensed. We thus also clear society 
of the stigma and the crimes of chimney 
sweeping ; and diminish the hazards and 
the horrors of those conflagrations which 








are as dangerous to our property as our 
lives. In fine, we expect that these ob- 
servations will, in due time, have the ef- 
fect of rendering steam-heating societies 
as general, as popular, and as lucrative, 
as gas-lighting societies ; and we hope, 
in consequence, to witness in the univer- 
sal success of both, a greater triumph of 
philosophy than philosophers themselves 
ever contemplated. 





*It is proved, by experiment, that 
every superficial foot of a metallic hol- 
low cylinder will heat 250 cubic feet of 
air, at 60, 70, or 80 degrees as may be 
desirable. A cylinder, 4 feet high, and 
16 inches diameter, that is, having 16 
feet on the inside, will therefore heat 
8000 cubic feet of air, or a room 30 fect 
square and 9 feet high. It appears, al- 
so, that one smal! builer will have 4 such 
cylinders at 70 deg. of heat ; and there- 
fore, will heat 12 rooms, that are 13 
square, and 8 feet high. 





From the Farmer’s Magazine. 


sides the newly erected baths, and some 
other smaller matters to attend to, many 
difficulties stood in the way of his en- 
gaging with a dairy, especially as he had 
resolved, not only to have the milk giv- 
en entire, but he to have the cow- 
house, cows and milk, kept in a more 
cleanly state than by the usua! mode. 
These objects have been at last attain- 
ed, aud the system is now carried on 
with ease and advantage; and the citi- 
zens have genuine milk at six-pence a 
Scots pint, or three-pence a quart. 

The cow-house is fitted up on a new 
construction. The cattle stand in rows, 
twelve ina row, across the house, head 
and head, tail and tail, alternately. 

There is a passage behind for cleaning, 
and one in front for feeding. 

There is a wire grating hung like a 
window sash, in front of each cow, which 
lifts up when giving the soft food and 
cleaning the cribs, and is put down when 
they get hay, &c. 

It is well known that milk easily takes 
a taste from any other substance; of 
course, if the cow house is filled with 
bad air, the miik, while passing from the 
teat to the pail, and during the time it 
may stand in the house, will |e impreg- 
nated with the foul atmosphere. 

Mr. Harley has made many experi- 
ments in feeding and preparing the food, 
and by the mode he now follows, the cat- 
tle fatten, and milk better than by the 
ordinary process, and the milk has no 
taste from turnips or other vegetables. 








(An English periodical work.) 
Willow Bank dairy.—The commence- 


ment of this dairy arose from an inciden- | 
‘The proprietor had | 


tal circumstance. 
erected an extensive establishment of 
hot and cold baths (which were much 
wanted by the community, none having 
been in the city of Glasgow before,) and 
some of the invalids who attended them, 
expressed a wish to have warm milk af- 
ter the bath. 

The proprietor sent one of the cows 
from his villa to be milked at the baths. 
This was no sooner known, than there 
was a crowd from the city waiting for 
the milking of the cow, which led to. in- 

uiries, the result of which was, that 

lasgow, (as well as many.other towng,) 
had a scanty supply of new milks, and 
the quality inferior. As Mr. Harley had 


an extensive manufacturing concern, be- » 


The arrangement for milking insures 
the cows to be clean milked, and also 
prevents fraud ; and the mode of locking 
up the milk, and at the same time of ad- 
mitting air, prevents adulteration by the 
retailer. 

The average stock, for some time back, 
has been 120 milch cows, averaging five 
or six Scots pints each per day, or eleven 
English quarts overhead ; but beth qua- 
lity and quantity depend much upon the 
kind of food. 

With regard to food. During summer, 
the cows are chiefly fed with cut grass 
and green barley, mixed with old hay: 
and during winter, Mr. Harley uses a 
good many turnips and potatoes, all of 
which are steamed, and mixed with cut 
hay and straw ; also draff and distillery 
wash, when these can be got. 
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time than supplies the demand, part: is 
putin the milkhouse till next day, when 
the skimmed milk is sold at half price, 
(for which is great demand,) and the 
cream sold at 3s. per Scots pint. When 
any cream ‘is left, it is put intoa churn, 
and made into butter, once a week or 
fortnight. 

A table of regulations has been adopt- 
ed for the times of feeding, milking, cur- 
rying the cattle, cleaning the house, &c. 
Each person has a currycomb and hair 
cloth for cleaning the cows twice a day ; 
a mop and pail for the house, which is 
washed and sanded twice a day. 

The cleanly state of the cattle and 
house, make it a treat for visitors to see 
the establishment; and the way the ves- 
sels and milk house are kept, have made 
some people fond of milk who formerly 
were disgusted at it, from the manner in 
which many town dairies are conducted. 





From the Amherst Cabinet. 


— 


MILFORD ‘ MINERAL SPRING.’ 


Tue following statement respecting 
the “ Mineral Spring,” said to be dis- 
covered in Milford, is from the fa- 
ther of the young man who dreamed 
7 it, and is no doubt a statement of 
acts. And although this account 
contains no less of the wonderful in 
the circumstances of the dream, than 
those already published, yet as it is 
authentic and corrects some of the ex- 
aggerated statements which have gone 
abroad, it may be interesting to the 
public. As to the mineral properties 
of the water, we learn that no chymi- 
cal process has as yet been made to 
ascertain them; and as to its medici- 
nal qualities, we presume no essential 
effects have yet been experienced, but 
such as were produced under the in- 
fluence of the dream. A correspon- 
dent, in answer to our request re- 
specting the properties of this spring, 
observes, that “it no doubt contains 
pure and wholesome water, and such 
a any person may drink. freely of, 
without danger of being either killed 
or eured.”” 














Milford, N. H. Dec, 2, 1818. 

Mr. Boyiston—My son, Willis Sar- 
gent, was taken sick in February last, 
of a consumption, and continued in a 
gradual decline till the 19th of August, 
when he died. On Monday the 13th 
of July, he fell asleep in the forenoon, 
and had a dream or vision, in which 
he saw a man standing by a rock in 
a piece of woodland near my house, 
who told him there was a sprin 
where he stood, under ground, the 
water of which by drinking would 
cure a consumption. On the next 
night he again dreamed of seeing the 
man in the same place, who told him, 
as before, of the spring. And again 
onthe night of the 8th of August, he 
the third time had the same vision, 
and the man repeated the assurance 
of there being a spring where he stood; 
and of its being a cure for the con- 
sumption. He also said his name was 
Gabriel. He did not tell my son the 
water would cure him in particular, 
nor did Willis expect it would, but 
said it would help others—and was 
very anxious to have it found. Some 
persons dug at some distance from the 
rock, and found a spring of water of 
a clayey appearance, which would not 


settle clear, &c. and which has been ° 


represented as the spring described 
by the man; but my son said it could 
not be in the right place, nor was the 
water such as he expected to find it. 
He wished to be carried to the ground: 
that he might point out. the spot 
where he was told the spring lay.— 
Accordingly, on the Monday follow- 
ing his last dream, we carried him on 
to the ground, as being about 70 rods 
from my house, and he readily shew- 
ed us tlie rock by which the man 
stood, he being well acquainted with 
the place. He directed us to dig by 
the side of the rock, which was done 
to the depth at least of seven feet ; but 
from the appearance of the ground 
and the extreme dryness of the sea- 
son,. there was not the least’ indica- 
tion of water, and we gave up the 
undertaking. But he was. not satis- 
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fied, and frequently solicited us to | equally natural to find good water 


dig further for it, till the hour of his | 
death, being fully persuaded such a 

spring would be found. After his 

death, I procured a person acquaint- 

ed with using the mineral rod, who, 

on trying his instruments, decided on 

the very spot where we had before dug 
as directed by my son, and foretold 

by the man in his dream. After dig- 
xing about three feet deeper than be- 
fore, we indeed came to a spring, 
which flowed freely, and on being 
stoned up, contains water several fect 
deep. This water is perfectly clear. 
It has been drank by a great many 
people. On some it has operated as 
an emetic, on others differently, and 
on cthers again it has no sensible ef- 
fect. A number of invalids have re- 
sorted to it, and in some cases they 
have thought they found relief. 


EBEN’r SARGENT. 


(t Since the above was put in 
type, the editor has received requests 
from a great distance to ‘ confirm or 
contradict the story of the marvellous 
spring. For the information of all 
therefore, far and near, who believe 
in marvellous things, we state, that as 
to the young man’s dreaming as above 
related, and the finding of a spring, 
there is no doubt. But as to the spring 
itself, there is no doubt in the minds 
of judicious people who have seen and 
drank of it, that it contains nothing 
more nor less than might be found 
any where on similar ground by dig- 
ging an equal depth—pure cold water. 
‘That there is any thing very wonder- 
ful or unnatural in these circumstan- 
ces, will be conceived only by those 
who are marvolously inclined. The 
young man no doubt had his mind 
engaged on cures, and had heard of 
mineral waters, and it was natural to 
dream of them; that having had a 
peculiar dream, it was natural in his 
weak state, that it should excite his 
mind, and cause a_repetition—all 
which would naturally create a de- 
sire to have a search made—and it is 


tof large pieces of slate. 
' graves were found a kind of battle- 





when you dig dcep enough. And there 
is nothing very wonderfat about it, 
than that ‘ wise ladies’ should write 
such marvellous letiters to be publish 
ed at a distance. 

i olennteenteatentenell 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 





From London papers received at the 
office of the Union. 
Cobienizx, Sept. 11. 
Between the Ehrenbreistein and the 
village of Rothenbabn, the workmen 
employed in digging sand for the 


i works of the fortress, discovered a 
great number of graves. 


The bodies 
lay with the heads turned to the west, 
at the depth of 6 or 7 feet, and over 


‘most of them there was built a dry 


wall of common bricks, two fect high, 
in the form of a coftin ; the lids were 
in these 


axe, urns, knives or daggers, which 
seem to have been used to throw, an 
iron helmet, arrowheads, a necklace 
of agate on which elegant figures are 
engraved, coins (of which, however, 
the die is effaced) pots, which were 
mostly under the heads, hitile earthern 
dishes, with ashes, &c. 

Lyceum.—A mechanical exhibition 
ofa curious nature took place last 
night at the theatre, as part of the 
performances of the evening. ‘The 
ingenious Mr. Maguzen, from Vien- 
na, the inventor of the .Wetronone, an 
instrument for marking the measure 
in which musical compositions should 
be played, has also invented, and 
transported to this country, an auto- 
maton figure, which, by the aid of in- 
ternal mechanism, is made to perform 
on the trumpet. This figure was 
brought before the audience of this 
theatre, and played three different 
pieces, one alone, the other two ac- 
companied by the orchestra. No- 
thing can exceed the accuracy and 
neatness of the execution, or the stea- 
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diness of the tone: in the rapidity 
with which the same note may be re- 
peated in succession, and in some 
passages of a similar nature, it sur- 
passes the power of any living trum- 
peter ; it fails only in expression and 


in the swell of the note, a defect whici: | 


is coumnon to all musick produced by 
mechanism. The automaton trumpe- 
ter appeared to excite great surprise 


} and delight in the audience, and was 


honored with an encore in two of his 
pieces, ene of which was composed 
for him by the celebrated BerTno- 
ven. After undergoing the ceremo- 
ny of winding up, he complied with 
the wishes of the company present and 
repeated his elaborate performances 
without moving a muscle, 
The late Professor Porson. 

The following very interesting ac- 
count of Professor Porson, when an 
Eton boy, is extracted from Doctor 
Goodall’s evidence given before the 
education committee of the House of 
Commons. Dr. Goodall is the pre- 
sent Provost of Eton :— 

‘** Do you understand the master al- 
ways to give the preference to boys 
whom he thinks the most worthy ?— 
In many instances, a very plain 
straight-forward scholar, of universal 
good behaviour, we consider far su- 
perior to a boy of brilliant abilities, 
who is irregular in particular instan- 
ces; to such boys we have been oblig- 
ed to hold out threats, and they gene- 
rally have had the effect of producing 
a change, except in one or two in- 
stances, in which cases they have been 
withdrawn privately. 

“Are you acquainted with what 
happened to the late Professor Por- 
son to prevent his election to King’s 
—I beg leave to say, that every ac- 
count that I have read about him, in 
relation to this circumstance, is in- 
correct. When he came to the school, 
he was placed rather higher by the 
reputation of his abilities, than per- 
haps he ought to have been, in conse- 
quence of his actual attainments ; and 


Ican only say, that many of the 
statements in the life of Porson are 
not founded in truth. With respect 
to prosody, he knew but little, and 
as to Greek, he had made but compa- 
ratively little progress when he came 
to our school. ‘The very ingenious 
and learned editor of one account 
of him, has been misinformed in 
most particulars, and many of the 
incidents which he relates, I can 
venture from my own knowledge, 
to assert, are distorted or exag- 
gerated.—Even Porson’s composi- 








tions, at an early period, though emi- 
nently correct, fell far short of ex- 
cellence; still we all looked up to him 
in consequence of his great abilities 
and variety of information though 
much of that information was confin- 
ed to the knowledge of his school fel- 
lows, and could not easily fall under 
the notice of his instructors. He al- 
ways undervalued school exercises, 


individual whom I loved, esteemed, 
and admired; but I speak of him 
when he had only given the promise 
of his future excellence ; and in point 
of school exercises, think he was very 
inferior to more than one of his con- 
temporaries ; I would name the pre- 
sent Marquis Wellesley, as infinitely 
superior to him in composition. 

“ Did he write the same beautiful 
hand as he did afterwards ?—He did, 
nor was there any doubt of his gene- 
ral scholarship. 

« Then did he make great progress 
during the time he was at Eton, or 
after he left ?”——-He was advanced as 
far as he could be with propriety, but 
there were certainly some there who 
would not have been afraid to chal- 
lenge Porson as a school-boy, though 
they would have shnnned all idea of 
competition with him at Cambridge. 
The first book that Porson ever stu- 
died, as he often told me, was Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia; he read the 





whole of that dictionary through, and 


and generally wrote his exercises fair, 
at once, without study. I should be. 
sorry to detract from the merit of an” 
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in a great degree made himself mas-; 
ter of the algebraick part of that/ 
work, entirely by the force of his un- 
derstanding. 

‘¢ Then do you consider that there 
was no ground of complaint on the 
part of Porson, in not having been 
sent to Cambridge?”—No: he was 


placed as high in the school as he well | 


could be; as a proof, however, of his 
general merits, when he left Eton, 
contributions were readily supplied 
by Etonians in aid of sir George Ba- 
ker’s proposal to secure the funds for 
his maintenance at the university.” 


Dandy Accident. 
Saturday, as one of those strait- 





laced, stiffnecked things, known under 
the appellation of DanpreEs, was flut- 
tering down Sackville street, Dublin, 
and at the same time ogling a fair 
Dandy, who was tripping along on 
the light fantastick toe, a great mas- 
tiff dog rushed suddenly between his 
legs, and threw him off his balance so 
completely, that he tumbled head long 
into a staymaker’s shop. Whilst a 
crowd was collecting round the door, 
anxiously inquiring whether the ¢ lady 
like gentleman’ was hurt? another 
Dandy passing by, saw his brother 
* Exquisite’ lying prostrate in the 
shop ; and having with difliculty bus- 
tled through the mob, reconnoitred 
him through his glass for some time, 
and at length exclaimed, in a voice of 
surprise mingled with terror, ‘It’s a 
Dandy ! poor thing! give it air—un- 
lace its stays—untie its cravat—poor 
thing ! it’s a Dandy !—However, by 
the operations of unlacing, untying, 
and a judicious application of smell- 
ing bottles, the poor sufferer was at 
length set to rights, and conveyed 
home in a coach, heartily cursing the 
Gothick ignorance of the dog, which 
could ‘not instinctively distinguish a 
Danopy from a Man. 

Bow Church.—We understand that 
the dragon which has seryed the pur- 








pose of a weathercock, on the summit 
of Bow steeple, for the last 145 years, 
will be lowered tothe ground on ‘Tues. 
day next, preparatory to taking down 
the stone-work, which the injudicious 
use of iron in the original construction 
of this justly admired structure has 
rendered necessary for the public safe. 
ty. Inascendingthe scaffolding which 
has lately been put up, it was aston- 
ishing to see the prodigious effect pro- 
duced by the expansion of the ivon- 
work above mentioned, which has 
partially lifted the obelisk on the cas. 
tern side in a most surprising and dan- 
gerous degree. The vane which is 
constructed of thick copper, gilt, is of 
exceedingly curious workinanship and 
(for a dragon) possesses a very in- 
telligent countenance ; it measures 7 
ft.6 in. in length. Mr. H. Elmes, of 
College-hill, has contracted with the 
parish for taking down as much of the 
present edifice as is considered to be 
dangerous Weareexceedingly pleas- 
ed to find, that it is intended to re- 
place this far famed chief d’euvre of 
Sir C. Wren in the ensuing spring 
without the slightest variation from 
the present design, except in the use 
of more permanent materials. 
SALEM GAZETTE. 
GENERAL JACKSON. 

Tue attention of Congress is at last 
turned to the usurpation and violence of 
this military despot. Every friend to 
the constitution and to the principles of 
a free republic, must hepe that a strict 
and impartial scrutiny will be pursued 
respecting his conduct. In this era 
of good feelings, of sycophancy to men 
in power, of hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion, it is indeed an odious and unwel- 
come duty to express dissatisfaction at 
the measures of any of the servants of 
the people, however they may be marked 
by rashness or atrocity. But we trust 
and believe that the representatives of 
the peopie are not yet so degraded as to 
shrink from the performance of their 
duty to investigate’ the act of subordi- 
nate officers, and to mete out censure 
and punisment to whom they are due. 
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In estimating the conduct of General 
Jackson, we surely run no hazard of 
passing an unjust judgment ; for all the 

nowledge we have of it, is not from 
distorted statements of his adversaries, 
who are as silent as the wilderness in 
which they wander, but from his own 
proclamations and records which have 
been ringing through our country. From 
these it appears he entered the country 
of a people, with whom we are at peace, 
and carried not only fire and sword, but 
the natter. He deeoyed and ensnared 
into his power Indian chiefs, and, with- 
out “the snail pace” of a mock trial, 
hung them on the trees of their forests. 
Ambrister and Arbuthnot he caused to 
be executed in a summary manner, fear- 
ing to wait till the government could re- 
vise his proceedings and decide their 
fate. After seizing the fortress of the 
Spaniards he placed his satraps in pesses- 
sion, and order them not to surrender 
them to the orders of the President, un 
til the General should be pleased to give 
his consent. 

The eagerness and haste of this san- 
guinary chieftain to shed bloo:, and his 
unwillingness to afford his victims the 
chance of escape, which they would have 
had, if the sentences of the Court Mar- 
tial had been according to usage first 
submitted to the President for his ratifi- 
cation, forcibly remind us of the follow- 
ing from Dr. Parr: 

“ When Virgil says of Rhadamanthus, 
‘ castigatque auditque dolos,’ he meant 
to adapt his own words to the conveni- 
ence of his verse, rather than to describe 
the real order of events. But even if 
the words of the poet were to be under- 
stood literally according to their present 
position, the rashness of mankind would 
supply us with a practical illustration of 
them. Ina book of travels, which was 
written by Dr. Edward Brown, the learn- 
ed son of a more learned father, Sir Tho- 
mas Brown, and to which Jehnson gives 
the praise of scrupulous and exact vera- 
city, I met with this striking passage, 
“ Among the odd customs of Carinthia, 
there is an old one delivered of this place 
{Clagenfurt, the capital,) that if a man 
were vehemently suspected of theft, they 
hanged him, and three days after, judg- 
ed of the fact; if he were found guilty, 
they let his body hang till it be corrupt- 


ed; if otherwise, they took down the bo- 
dy, buried it upon the public: account, 
and said prayers fer his soul.” 

We trust that Congress will not bé 
content with requiring Gen. Jackson té 
lo penance by a mass or two for the souls 
of the prisoners of war he has lung an 
shot “in style.” 

ae eal 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


CHILDREN. * 


Tuere is scarce any thing more de- 
lightful to a philanthropic heart, than the 
company and conversation of young chil- 
dren. We may often trace in their minds 
those embrio qualities, that will, if pro- 
perly directed, lead them to future fame 
and to future eminence. Thus, we some- 
times discover an invincible obstinacy 
| im some childish. pursuit, which in pro- 
— to the future expansion and en- 
, largement of their minds may be appli- 
ed tu some object worthy both of them- 
selves and of their country. Very little 
| indeed has been known of the youthful 
— of Washington; but, can we be- 
| lieve from the traits of his character that 
he exhibited afterwards, that he was 
when a boy, of a soft, easy and credulous 
| disposition—that he could be easily di- 
verted from his purpose by his youthful 
comrades—prone to surrender his opi- 
nion to any little petty tyrannical dic- 
tator of his infantile amusements ; that 
he would be fearful of giving what he 
conceived just offence from personal mo- 
tives? It is proper to remark, that the 
man full grown, is only an infant of lar- 
ger dimensions; that is, the man would 
display but on a scale undoubtedly of 
larger dimensions, the same qualities that 
distinguished him when a boy. If we 
discover a child who when robbed of his 
rattie or his toy, endeavors to regain its 

ssession—if he is not to be diverted 

rom his purpose by real obstacles—if he 
shews a fixed intent to encounter and to 
overcome all these embarrassments, who 
is so credulous as to believe that this 
boy when he arrives at a state of man- 
hood with all these faculties invigorated 
and enlarged, with a mind more com- 
prehensive in devising, and with more 
capacity to accomplish his purpose, will 
be diverted from his object by imaginary 
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obstacles? It is unquestionably true, | 
that this fixedness of purpose so early! 
discovered, may be turned to destructive | 
objects; all these early. properties may 
point out the future robber, and this will | 
in a great measure, certainly not infaili- | 
bly, depend on the education of the 
child. ‘The parents of Washington must 
have seen from such early evidence, that 
their child when he became a full grown 
man was not to be classed with that num- 
ber denominated natures negatives. There 
must have been early developed a fixed- 
ness.of purpose. These remarks ha-e 
been occasioned by an incident that we 
will now relate, as illustrative of the || 
vint in question. A little boy in _pass- 
ing the streets with a tin pan, was seiz- 
ed by a dog of a formidable size, and 
sufficient to appal nerves of a iarger |! 
rowth. The boy no way iutimidated, 
Tooked around for some engine of de- | 
fence, and observed a large pavement 
stone lying in the street. ‘This he raised | 
up with both hands over his head, and | 
brought it with a!! his infantile strength 
on the back of the assailing animal. Whe || 
dog alarmed at the vigour of the assauit ! 
ran away howling with auguish, while | 
the little boy picking up his tin pan, pur- 
sued his journey,without deigning to cast 
a look behind him on the euemy that he 
had so recently vanquished. Who does 
not seein this lofty contempt of that 
child, the seeds of future greatuess.— 











Parents have therefore no cause to be 
alarmed, if they discover in their chil- 
dren such early and decided marks otf 
character. It is always a propitious 
omen if the child discovers such early 
evidences of self-respect—it is a pledge 
of his success in his future walk in life 
—a proof that he will on all occasions 
assert his own rights and vindicate his | 
own wrongs, an evidence that in imper- | 
tant stations, he will never betray his 
trust. Still it becomes, we acknowledge, 
necessary to give a proper turn to traits 
of character so decided. Gray’s lines | 
are more universal in their extension, 
than he himself perhaps conceived them 
to have been: Iu “his Country Church- | 
yard” he says, 


+* Some Village Hambden that with daunt- 
lesa breast, 
The little tyrant of hig fields with- 
stood ; 








Some mute inglorieus Wilton here may 
rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his coun- 

tr’ys blood.” 

The bard is not only poetically, but 
morally and philosophically correct, when 
he says. that the man who, when the pro- 
prictor of @ single acre of ground, main- 
tains a resolute and dauntless possession 
of it, against some more opulent intru- 
der, “the tyrant of his fields,” would in 
a reverse of circumstances, where the 
same faculties could be called into larger 


| exercise, stand forth like Hambden, the 
| intrepid defender of the liberties of his 


native land. If the question is asked 
why this has never happened, the same 
immortal bard has furnished us with an 
answer : 


“ But knowledge to their eyes her ample 
are, 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er 
unrol ; 
Chill pexury repress’d their noble rage, 
Aud froze the genjal current of the 
soul,” 


These reflections naturally lead us to 


| another point no !ess important; that is, 


that in whatever circumstances our coun- 
try may be placed, whatever our nation- 
al exigencies may be, there will in alt 
human probability be found a fund of na- 
tive talent commensurate to the crists. 
We have now many *Vashingtons at the 
plough; many men who do not know 
their own worth, because no occasion has 
been presented to them fur the exercise 
of such qualities. Nineteen years ago, 
General Brown with a wallet on his back 
containing twelve or thirteen days pro- 
visions journeyed into the woods, swung 


| his axe and felled the first log that ever 


was cut in Brownsville for the erection 
of a human habitation. ‘The log hut is 
still standing. We will suppose, that 
while he was thus employed in felling 
the tree, some unseen spirit had whis- 
pered in his ear, that he x ort at the re- 
volution of nineteen years from that pe- 
riod, become a major-general of the army 
of the United States; the subject of ora- 
torical panegyric—the theme for the 
American muse, would he not have been 
worse than idly credulous, if he should 
have placed any confidence in the pro- 
phecy! Yet all this and more has hap- 
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pened to this hardy adventurer without 
the intervention of a miracle. These 
are some amongst many of the blessings 
guaranteed by our republican form of go- 
vernment; it affords an opportunity for 
the developement and display of native 
talent, and prevents almost a sure prog- 
nostic, that we have heroes, patriots and 
statesmen reserved for whatever crisis 
may befall us in the common allotment 
of nations; that the strength of nerve 
will be augmented in proportion to the 
superincumbent weight. When the cloud 
lowers in our hemisphere fraught with 
thunder and tempest, and every heart is 
dismayed in the solemn and ominous pau- 
ses between the peals—it suddenly opens 
and discovers to our view our guardian 
angel radiant in his glory, who rides up- 
on the whirlwind down the horizon, and 
leaves our firmament beautiful, luminous 
and serene. 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 





DR. GOLDSMITH. 

Tere is no author in the English lan- 
guage that possesses, what has been call- 
ed the curious felicity of style in a more 
eminent degree than Oliver Goldsmith. 
Whether he understands the subject on 
which he employs his pen or not, it is 
precisely the same to the reader; what 
the author does not fully comprehend he 
decorates and embellishes. We read, ' 
and his illustrations sparkle upen us with 
so much justice and propriety, that we are 
immediately convinced we are more 
famfarly acquainted with the subject 
matter, than we had ever been before.— 
If we only submit the figures and illus- 
tratious of this admirable author to the 
trial of a rigid analysis, we shall find 
that he generally does aothing more than 
to prevent us with our own ideas in ano- 
ther shape, and in a more luminous point 
of view. Hethrows a lustre upon his 
page, and the object which we behold 
surrounded by this new radiance, seems 
to participate in all the novelty of the 
light. A diamond beetle, is an insect re- 
markable for its radiance, and which the 
fair damsels of Circassia are reported to 
wear as an ornament for their ears. 
When this little insect is examined by a 
microscope, of strong powers ; it appears 





velty of lustre. It exhibits all the hues 
of the rainbow in succession when pre- 
sented and turned in the beams of the 
sun. A lady who was once examining 
this little insect in the manner that we 
have mentioned, charmed with the chan- 
ges of lustre, enquired with great gravi- 
ty, what hand set the diamonds in the 
wings. ‘The same answer that was giv- 
en on that occasion, will apply with the 
same propriety to the illustrations with 
which Oliver Goldsmith with the same 
felicity Neg his page ; these dia- 
monds Madam, were set by the hand of 
your Creator. Johnson would argue more 
deeply and more cogently than Gold- 
smith, but he is destitute of that witche- 
ry of illustration, that lends to the pages 
of the latter writer its fascination and its 
grace. He never rambles out of his way 
for an illustration ; the sparkling orna- 
ment seems to lie in his walk and to so- 
licit his notice. Johnson always produ- 
ces the impression that he wrote from 
labour ; sturdy as his ideas seem, they 
evidently appear to cost an effort; but 
when Goldsmith takes the pen, the mind 
seems to flow of itself; he weaves his 
web of enchantment around us before we 
are aware, and every limb is enmeshed 
in his toils before we struggle for deli- 
verance. ‘The spell is upon us, and we 
struggle in vain for extrication. To 
prove the power of Goldsmlth in illus- 
tration, we may almost open one of his 
volumes at random. He is now writing 
like a philosopher, and attempting an ex- 
planation of sleep. 

* What are we to say to such actions 
as these ; or how account for this opera- 
tion of the mind in dreaming? It should 
seem, that the imagination, by day, as 
well as by night, is always employed ; 
and that often, against our wills, it in- 
trudes where itis not commanded or de- 
sired. While awake, and in health, this 
busy principle cannot much delude us ; 
it may build castles in the air, and raise 
a thousand phantoms before us; but we 
have every one of the senses alive, to 
bear testimony to its falsehood. Our eyes 
shew us that the prospect is not present : 
our hearing and our touch, depose against 
its reality ; and our taste and smelling 
are poems. vigilant in detecting the im- 
posture. Reason, therefore, at once, 





as we turn it round, with an entire no- 


gives judgment upon the cause; and the 
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ans er . 
vagrant intruder, imagination, 1s | 

risoned, or banis>ed from the mind.— 
Bat in sleep it is otherwise; having as 
much as possible, put our senses from 
their duty, having closed the eyes from 
seeing, and the ears, taste and smelling, 


from their peculiar functions, and having | 


diminished even the touch itself, by all 


the arts of softness, the imagination is | 


then left to riot at large, and to lead the 


understanding without an opposer. Eve- | 


ry incursive idea then becomes a reality ; 
and the mind, not having one power that 
can prove the illusion, takes them for 
truths. As in madness, the senses, from 
struggling with the imagination, are at 
length forced to submit, so, in sleep,.they 
seem for a while soothed into the -like 
submission : the smallest violence exert- 
ed upon any one of them, however, rou- 
ses all the rest in their mutual defence ; 
and the imagination, that had for a while 
told its thousand falsehoods, is totally 
driven away, or only permitted to pass 
under the custody dtu as are every 
moment ready to detect its imposi- 
tion.” 

The excentric Sterne, in a supposed 
conversation with a critic, thus explains 
this principle of illustration. In com- 
batting the opinion of Mr. Locke, that 
wit and judgment cannot exist together 
in the same mind, he refers to the chair 
on which he sits for an illustration. The 
back of the chair was surinounted with 
two tops inserted in the body of the 
frame, which might be taken off at plea- 
sure. Now, says Sterne, one of these 
tops we will call wit, and the other we 
will call judgment—let us take away one 
—addressing the critic, he asks, did you 
ever see any thing look so ridiculous— 
it resembles a sow with one ear. But 
says he, your eminences will hold that 
an illustration is no argument, and I 
hold (continues he) that wiping a looking- 
glass clean is no syllogism ; But may it 
please your eminences—you see the bet- 
ter for it. This was the forte of Gold- 
smith—he always Ulustrated—he always 
wiped his looking-gla-sclean. He hard- 
ly shakes hands with his reader before 
he puts him at his ease, and the stranger 
is presently found to be an old acquain- 
tance. Goldsmith wrote not for fame ; 


but for bread. 
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FOR THE JOURNAL. 


WE are bound to speak in defence of 
our conduct, with regard to the insertion 
of a poetical effusion that appeared as if 
originally communicated for the pages of 
the Journal. We are very free to con- 
fess, that this piece had been published 
in another paper as an original composi- 
tion previous to its insertion in this pa- 
per. On the strength of this, we have 
been charged with having committed pla- 
giarism! Plagiarism on the property of 
whom? Will the editor of the paper 
who so cavalierly accuses us of plagia- 
rism, venture to say that he or any of 
his correspondents was the author of the 
piece ? Will he venture to say, that the 
author ever communicated the original 
for publication in his paper? We chal- 
lenge an answer to these enquiries. ‘The 
piece was written by a personal friend 
of ours, full fifteen years ago, from whom 
we received it in manuscript. ‘The au- 
thor is now dead, and from his manu- 
script we ventured to publish it as an 
original communication for the Jouraal, 
to testify surviving sympathy both for his 
talents and for his virtues. A friendshi 
was formed in early infancy, which death 
alone has dissolved; we hope that these 
facts are sufficient to vindicate us from 
the charge at plagiarism which has been 
urged so unceremoniously against us. 





From the Philadelphia Union. 


A SALT BOX. 


In the London Courier of the 15th 
October last, we observe an amusing 
and witty article thus introduced ; 


“ 


Modern Learning Exemplified by a 
specimen of Collegiate examination, 
by the late Professor Porson.” 

‘‘[Lhe subjoincd was written by 


the Cambridge Professor, in ridicule 
of the Oxford system of education, 
prior to the reformation which has 
since been effected in the latter Uni- 
versity.” 

Then follows verbatim that lively, 
ingenious, and satirical dialogue in 
form of question and answer, between 
a professor and a student, upon the 
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properties of a Salt Boa, as applied | 
to metaphisics, logic, and natural phi- 

losophy, which is the well known pro- 

duction of the late hon. Francis Hop- 

kinson of this city, and is contained 

itt “his works published nearly or 

quite thirty years ago. If we mis- 

take not, it was origingly exhibited 

in public by two of the students in our 
college, as an academical exercise.— 
It remains for the editor of the Lon- 
don Courier to inform 4s apon what 
authority he has given it as a produc- 
tion of Professor Porsog, with such a 
circumstantial aecount of its origin, 
and of the occasion upon which it was 
written. Possibly it may be thought, 
by some in England, to be too good 
to be an American production. 





Prrrspurc, Dec. 18. 

Died, at his residence near the town 
of Neville, in the state of Ohio, General 
PRESLEY NEVILLE, in the 63d year 
of his age. 

Death has laid his icy hand on one 
more veteran of the revolution ; but al- 
though among his victims there have been 
some whose names were more familiar to 
the voice of fame, a better or a braver 
man has not yet fallen, than the object 
of this notice. General Neville was a 
native of Virginia. After graduating at 
the university of Philadelphia with dis- 
tinguished reputation for classical attain- 
ments, he eritered the army in the year 
1775, at the age of nineteen, as an en- 
sign in a company commanded by his fa- 
ther the late General John Neville. He 
quickly rose to the rank of captain, and 
as such, became aid-le-camp to the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, in which capacity he 
served several campaigns. Similarity of 
feeling and of manners, created an ar- 
dent friendship between these accom- 
plished, and at that time young officers, 
which has continued uninterrupted ever 
since, and which retained Major Neville 
in the family of the Marquis for 3 years. 
At the expiration of that period he velun- 
tcered, with his father, to join the south- 
ern army, and received the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel. He was made pri- 
goner at the surrender of Charleston, 





and was not exchanged until the end of 
the war. « 

General Neville was in the battles of 
Princeton, Trenton, Germantown, Bran- 
dywine and Monmouth, at the last of 
which he had a horse killed under him. 
At the close of the revolution he married 
the eldest daughter of General Daniel 
Morgan, and emigrated to a property 
which he held near Pittsburg, at that 
time in Virginia. In 1792 he removed 
to Pittsburg, where he continued until 
the year 1816. He then changed his re- 
sidence to Ohio. He was always honor- 
ed with the friendship of General Wash- 
ington, and until within a few years, he 
held many of the most confidential offi- 
ces, under the general and state govern- 
ments. Governor Snyder was the first 
to inflict a wound on the peace and the 
pride of this distinguished citizen and 
meritorious soldier, in the evening of his 
days, by removing him from the lucra- 
tive office of Prothonotary of this county ; 
we impeach not his motive, but we ho 
that it was such as te justify him at a hi 
ture day. 

It falls to the lot of but few men, to 
enjoy so great a degree of personal po- 
pularity, as has attended the subject of 
this notice, through a life of many years 
and much vicissitude. Until he had pass- 
ed the meridian of life, he was favored by 
Providence with the possession of an am- 
ple fortune, which enabled him to in- 
dulge to excess a benevolence as warm 
and as expansive as has ever glowed ina 
mortal breast. Ifhe had a fault, it was 
that he was too lavish for prudence, and 





too indiscriminate for justice ; but it was 
the offspring of a heart too truly kind to 
allow prudential maxims to mingle in 1ts 
counsels, and too honorable to doubt the 
rectitude of its ardent impulses. Like 
most generous men, he suffered dearly 
for his liberality, but he repined not at 
the dispensations of Providence, nor re- 
pented of those acts which he performed 
with pleasure and reflected on with pride. 
He was admired by his equals, respected 
by his inferiors, and loved by all who 
kuew him; the oppressed clung to him 
for support, and the prayers of the needy 
ascenced to Heaven in his favour. In 
General Neville, we had a brilliant ex- 
ampleof the character, which we may 





returned thence to Virginia on parol, 








emphatically term that of a well bred 
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gentleman. The distinguishing features 
ot his character were a courteous hospi- 
tality, and a polished urbanity of man- 
ners. He carried into private life that 
nice sense of honor which so peculiarly 
belongs to the soldier, and which, though 
the native growth of his own bosom, was 
polished and refined in the camp. His 
affections were warm, and his philan- 
thropy pervaded the whole tenor of his 
thoughts and actions. As a husband he 
was delicate and affectionate, as a father 
warm and indulgent, and as a man mild 
but firm. The rule of his conduct to- 
wards society was to de nothing which a 
gentleman should be ashamed of, and he 
cared but little what name the world 
might put upon his actions, if he gained 
the approbation of his own heart without 
trespassing upon the feelings of others. 
Yet so nice was his sense of the delicacy 
which ought to be. observed towards the 
opinion of the world, as well as the feel- 
ings of individuals, that it would have 
given him serious pe to reflect for a 
moment that he had offended against the 
one or the other in the most minute par- 
ticular. He breathed his last on the 
banks of the Ohio, not surrounded by all 
the comforts of life, for this would have 
been too great a oe iness for an old sol- 
dier ; but he drew his last sigh surround- 
ed by his children, on the soil that was 
granted to him for his revolutionary ser- 
vices. At the present day the remem- 
brance of those services are but of little 
value, except as a theme of pride to his 
descendants, but the future historian will 
rank him among those heroes to whom 
his country owes her independence. He 
has left a widow anda large family to 
mourn his loss. 





(fOR THE JOURNAL.) 

A London paper, as we are informed 
by the accomplished editor of the Vil- 
lage Record states, that five thousand 
pounds were made by one man from the 
number of teeth which he had collected 
from the fields of Waterloo. What an 
awful picture of slaughter and carnage 
does this present to the view! How lit- 
tle did those who were bleeding on that 
field of glory, dream amidst their dying 
agonies, that their teeth and bones were 
to be exposed at public auction; that 
rapacious and sordid avarice was to dis- 


turb the sleep of death. Shame where 

is thy blush! 

“There is no flesh in man’s obdurate 
heart, 

It does not feel for man.” 








FORK THE JOURNAL. 


To the Generous and Humane. 


Ir is a singular fact, that at this inau- 
spicious season when the earth is cover- 
‘ed with the hoary mantle of winter, when 
poverty is doomed to feel all the horrors 
of the climate, we should be called upon 
te celebrate the birth of the Saviour of 
the Universe. This was the time when 
the shepherds watching their flocks on 
the mountains of Judea, heard the voices 
of angels in the heavens announcing, 
peace on earth and good will towards 
men, and proclaiming the birth of our Re- 
deemer. Such has been the munificence 
of our Creator, and all Christians are 
now celebrating the nativity of that Be- 
ing who redeemed us from our sins, and 
flung open the doors of immortal life and 
immortal glory to man. But it behoves 
the followers of our Saviour, peculiarly 
at this season, to- imitate his example, 
to shew their sense of such almighty be- 
nefits, by relieving the distress of their 
fellow-beings, by administering comfort 
and consolation to the afflicted, and by 
imparting a portion of their bounty to 
suffering indigence. 

Impressed with these ideas, the Bel- 
timore Humane Society deem it proper 
to state, that some yous ago, a few 
young men formed a vhilanthranie asso- 
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tions: that last winter upwards of one 
hundred and fifty distressed families 
were during the severity of the season 
partially relieved. . 

The following is a statement of their 
funds: On the 25th day of December, 
1817, a balance remained in their hands 
of forty dollars : the donations received 
since that_period amounted to six hun- 
dred and sixty, one-half of which was 
contributed by the members of the soci- 
ety themselves, making in the gross 
amount seven hundred dollars. Of this 
sum, five hundred and fifteen dollars 
has been expended for wood, flour, su- 
gar and tea, leaving a balance of one 
hundred and eighty six dollars still re- 
maining in their hands. 

Fellow-Citizens, the Baltimore Hu- 
mane Society with confidence appeal to 
your benevolence again. In imitation 
of the Prince of Peace and of the Lord 
of life, let us shew “our good will to 
men”—let us relieve their distresses, and 
receive in return not only the blessings 
of the unprotected widow and orphan, 
but the benediction of Him who bestows 
not only temporary bounties, but a life 
as lasting as the existence of God. It is 
unnecessary to say, that any articles of 
choathing will be thankfully received at 
the Society’s Room, No. 5, Sharp-street 





POBTRY. 


For the Journal. 
Dear to the good man is a change of 
scene, 
A flight from sorrow, anguish, care and 
pain ; 





To realms where no dark tempests inter- 
vene, 
Where peace resides and joys eternal 
reign. 
What though the passage is obscur’d by 
shade 
Shall fears like these disturb the vir- 
tuous mind ? 
When clouds and storms the vault of 
Heaven invade, 
We know the sun triumphant burns 
behind. 
Even while we gaze, dispers’d are all the 
looms, 
O’er hill and vale the streaming splen- 
dor flies ; 
Thy arch triumphant mercy now illumes, 
n all its pomp expanding in the skies ! 
What — dreams that yonder central 
light 
Whose lustre fires the dusky cheeks of 
dawn, 
Is doom’d to sink in everlasting night, 
When the dark tempest has the curtain 
drawn ? 
Full well we know he shines above the 
storm, ? 
Tho’ now obscured by clouds from mor- 
tal view ; 
That still with light and heat and lustre 
warm, 
He sails supreme the firmament of blue. 


This little shrub now drooping as in grief 
Shall soon shine forth all beautiful to 
sight, 
And ev’ry dew drop trembling on the leaf 
Shall twinkle with an orb of solar light. 
Thus when the clouds and storms of 
death invade, 
No idle fears the christian’s bosom fill, 
For well he knows behind the tombs dark 
shade, 
The = of mercy shines resplendent 
still. 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Now let all pride and anger cease, 
How sacred is the morn ; 

This is the day the Prince of Peace, 
The lord of life was born. 

Bright Cherubs watch’d the rising ray, 
And shouted from the skies ; ’ 

Behold a Saviour’s born to day, 
The Babe in Bethlem bes. 
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The list’ning Shepherds heard the sound, 
It fill’d their hearts with joy 5 
Directed by a star they found, 
And hail’d the heav’nly boy. 


No lordly palace rear’d its head, 
To cheer them on their way; 
Beneath a mangers’ humble shed, 
The slumbering Saviour lay. 


But O upon that infant face, 
Appears a smile of love! 
Sure token of Almighty grace, 
And blessings from above. 


That infant smile was so serene, 
Well might old Simeon cry ; 

Lord thy salvation I have seen, 
Now let thy servant die. 


From a Liverpool paper. 


THE DRAB COLORED BONNET. 


Lines sent to a Young Lady, Member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 
Tutx may rant of their costume and brilliant 
head-dresses— 
* A la Grecque, a la Francais,” or what else 
they will, 
They may talk of Tiaras which glitter in tresses 
Enwreathed by the Graces, and braided with 
skill ; 
Yet, when all’s said and done, to my eye the 
drab bonnet 
Is the loveliest of any, and chief, when it 
wears 
Not only the bright gloss of neatness upon it, 
But beneath the expression Benevolence 
bears. 

Then let Fashion exult in her vapid vagaries, 
From her fascinations my favorite is free : 
Be folly’s the head gear which momently varies, 
But a bonnet of drad is the neatest to me. 


Tho’ stately the Ostrich plume gracefully 
ve 
Pts feathery flashes of light to the eye, 
Tho’ tasty and‘trim is the Leghorn, when glow- 


in 
With = ribbons so brilliant of various dye ; 
Yet some how or other, tho’ none can seem 
duller 
Than a simple drab bonnet to many a gaze, 
It is, and it will be, the favorite color 
Round which, with fresh fondness, my fancy 
still plays, 
And it well suits'my Mfuse, with a garland to 
wreath it, 
And echo its praises with gratefullest glee, 
For knowing the goodness that oft lurks be- 
neath it, 
The dont of drad‘beats «turban with me; 
Full many a-rare gem the Poet has’ chaunted, 


In the depths of the ocean filngs-round it its 
sheen, 








And “ full many a flower,” its beauties uncoun- 
ted, 
Springs to life, sheds its perfume, and wi- 
thers unseen, 
Aad well do I know that the Sisterhood num- 
bers, 
Arrayed in that liberty coxcombs reprove, 
Forms as fair as e’er flashed on a Poet’s sweet 
slumbers, 
And faces as lovely as ever taught love. 
This I know and have felt, and thus knowing 
and feeling, 
A recreant Minstrel I surely should be, 
If my heart-felt attachment and fondness, con- 
cealing, 
The donnet of drab were unhonored by me. 


I have basked in the full blaze of beauty and 
fashion, : 
Have seen these united in gifts rich and rare, 
And crown’d with a heart that could cherish 
compassion, 
And by sympathy soften what sorrow must 
share, 
Yet acknowledging this, which I can do sin- 
cerely, 
Still the highest enjoyment this bosom e’er 
knew, 
The glance which it treasures most fondly and 
dearly, 
Beam’d from under a bonnet of drab colored 
hue, 
*Twas my pleasure and pride—it is past, and 
hath perish’d, 
Like the track of a ship in the deep heaving 


sea; 
But its loveliness lives, its remembrance is che- 
rish’d, 
And a bonnet of draéd is the sweetest to me! 


From the New-England Galaxy. 


Mr. Eprror, 

In you think the following extem- 
poraneous effusion, founded on fact, will 
not be disagreeable to your readers, you 
are at liberty to insert it. It will be 
agreeable to the parties concerned. 

Yours, &c. 


ADONIS JUNIOR. 
In imitation of several modern writers, 


of great celebrity. 
Now comes thelong expected-day,, 
For Yankee knights themseélves to array; 
The trumpet sounds! the horses neigh ; 
And troopers mount right merrily. 


Equipt as for the nrortal fray, 
To Cambridge-Port alt take their way, 
Their martial courage to display, 

And freedom’s foes to terrify. 


The country clowns and cocknies spruce 
Each roashand bridge pours in, likeelaica, 
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And all fam’d Negro-hill breaks loose 
To view the glorious chivalry. 


All sorts assemble here in clusters— 

In short, the noisy mingled fluster’s 

About the same. as other musters 
Of valiant Yankee soldiery. 


At length old Sol behind the hill 
Retires; and evening damp and chill * 
Succeeds ; and stars heaven’s concave 
fill, 
Seen double by each trooper’s eye. 


Each merry company dismiss’d 
Drives on with speed, nought can resist ; | 
Sweethearts and wives, at home, unkiss’d, | 

Look out with dread anxiety. 


One knight, distinguish’d from the rest 
By beauteous form and waving crest, 
In panoply superbly drest, 
Is doom’d to fall disastrously. 
The pistol’s fir’d—the grey steed starts- 
Rises erect—then forward darts— 
Reins break—proud trooper, all thy arts 
Can’t keep thee on thy saddle-tree. 


On sandy plain thou liest fiat! 

‘Thy pistols here, and there thy hat— 

Thy steed, far swifter than a cat, 
Hies home to father’s clover field. 


Then thus, in sad soliloquy, 

The prostrate youth begins to cry 5 

“ And must I here inglorious lie : 
And all my blushing honors yield ;’ 


“ By musket ball am I o’er come ? 
“ Or torn to atoms by a bomb ? 
“ Or overthrown by Richard Rum, 
“ And thus by poisonous weapon 
kill’d >? 
“OQ! were my lovely sweetheart here, 
“Tn what a plight should I appear! 
“ Should be asham’d—yet wish to see 


her, 
“ This side of dread eternity.” 


* Bruis’d, like Adonis, on the thigh, 
“ By boar’s tusk he—by sword-hilt I, 
** Without my lovely Venus nigh, 
“ To shed the tears of sympathy !” 
“ But am [ not more scar’d than hurt? 
“ Til try to rise and brush the dirt 
“ From pantaloons, red coat and shirt, 
“ And find tow’rd home the wish’d-for 
way.” 
He said; and mustering all his 











a 
He prov’d alive—got even dead-drunk, 
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Took hat, and Jimping, homeward slunk, 
Finding his friends in sad dismay. 
The steed, in hasting to the farm 
Had spread around the dire alarm, 
That our fam’d knight had met with 
harm, 
Unfriended and inglorious. 
Grand-parents, parents, aunts and cou- 
sins, 
At six and sevens, tens and dozens, 
Ran round confus’d, as chaos was once ; 
No muse can tell the mighty fuss. 
The cat set up a piteous mew; 
The howling house dog frantic grew ; 
The midnight huge owl hooting flew 
And flapp’d his wings most ominous. 
Our knight now swore by all his brains, 
No more to feel or give such pains, 
By riding forth with slender reins, 
To join in muster chivalrous. 


From the Boston Intelligencer. 

A picture, by 5. Stewardson, of an Indi- 
an girl playing upon the pipe to a ser- 
pent, who is supposed tobe subdued 
by the power of sound, has lately been 
exhibited in England, at Somerset 
House. It has given occasion to the 
following beautiful description, which 
we think has not often been exceeded 
for graphical effect and vivid colour- 
ing. It is called 

THE INDIAN CIRCEAN. 
Tue bower is of the Indian drapery, 

That weaves its living woofs of flowers 

and fruits, 

Red with the kisses of the amorous Sun. 

‘The roof is canopied crimson of the rose 

That sweeps the altar, clustering through 

the vine 

That with its slight stems pillars the 

green wall. 

The floor is violet bedded, here and there- 

Tinged with some rose fresh fallen from 

the roof, 

Or inlaid with rich buds that force their 


way, 

Veining he blue, like gold in lazuli, 

Or the Sun’s sweet stains upon the wes- 
tern wave. 

A form is in that bower that might be 
thought 

Placed there for man to worship, or of 
those 

That sit on thrones o’ the cloud and 
wreath their wings 
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vagrant intruder, imagination, is me i 
prisoned, or banished from the mine 1 
But in sleep it is otherwise; having as ; 
much as possible, put our senses from 

their duty, having closed the eyes from | 
seeing, and the ears, taste and smeliing, | 
from their peculiar functions, and having 

diminished even the touch itself, by all | 
the arts of softness, the imagination Is | 
then left to riot at large, and to lead the 
understanding without an opposer. Eve- 
ry incursive idea then becomes a reality 5 
and the mind, not having one power that 
can prove the illusion, takes them for 
As in madness. the senses, from 
etruzeline with the imagination, are at 
length forced to sub:nir, so, in sleep, they 
scem for a while soothed into the like 
submission : the smallest violence exert- 
ed upon any one of them, however, rou- 
ses all the rest in their mutual defence 3 
and the imagination, that had for a while 
told its thousand falsehoods, is totally 
driven away, or only permitted to pass 
under the custody of such as are every 
moment ready to detect its imposi- 
tion.” 

The excentric Sterne, in a supposed 
conversation with a critic, thus explains 
this principle of illustration. In com- 
batting the opinion of Mr. Locke, that 
wit and judgment cannot exist together 
in the same mind, he refers to the chair 
on which he sits for an illustration. The 
back of the chair was surmounted with 
two tops inserted in the body of the 
frame, which might be taken off at 
sure. Now, savs Sterne, one of these 
tops we will call wit, and the other we 
will call judgment—ict us (ake away one | 
—addressing the critic, he asks, did you } 
ever see any thing look so ridiculous— 
it resembles a sow with ene ear. But! 
says he, vour eminences will hold that 
an illustration is no arcument, and J | 
hold (coutinues he) that wiping a looking- | 
glass clean is no syllogism; but may it 
please your eminences—you see the bet- | 
ter for it. This was the forte of Gold- 
smith—he always 4lustrated—he always | 
wiped his looking-glass clean. He hard- 
ly shakes hands with his reader before 
he puts him at his ¢ «se, and the stranger 
1s presently found to be an old acquain- 
tance. Goldsmith wrote not for fame ; | 
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FOR THE JOURNAL. prope 
— to met 
We are bound to speak in defence of losoph 
our conduct, with regard to the insertion ductic 
of a poetical effusion that appeared as if kinso! 
originally communicated for the pages of in hi 
the Journal. We are very free to con- uite 
fess. that this piece had been published pe 
in another paper as an original composi- 
tion previous to its insertion in this pa- — 
per. On the strength of this, we have colle 
been charged with having committed pla- it re 
giarism! Plagiarism on the property of don 
whom? Will the editor of the paper auth 
who se cavalierly accuses us of plagia- tion 
rism, venture to say that he or any of circ 
his correspondents was the author of the and 
piece ? Will he venture to say, that the wri 
author ever communicated the original by 
for publication in his paper? We chal- to | 


lenge an answer to these enquiries. ‘The 
piece was written by a personal friend 
of ours, full fifteen years ago, from whom , 
we received it in manuscript. The au- 


thor is now dead, and from his manu- al 
script we ventured to publish it as an a 
original communication for the Journal, 
to testify surviving sympathy both for his 
talents and for his virtues. <A friendshi = 
was formed in early infancy, which deat th 
alone has dissolved: we hope that these a 
facts are sufficient to vindicate us from th 
the charge of plagiarism which has been . 
urged so unceremoniously against us. . 
From the Philadelphia Union. t 
1 


A SALT BOX. 

In the London Courier of the 15th | 
October last, we observe an ainusing 
and witty article thus introduced ; 

“ Modern Learning Exemplified by a 
specimen of Collegiate examination, 
by the late Professor Porson.” 
[Lhe subjoined was written by 

the Cambridge Professor, in ridicule 
of the Oxford system of education, 
prior to the reformation which has 
since been effected in the latter Uni- 
versity.)” 

Then follows verbatim that lively, 
ingenious, and satirical dialogue in 
form of question and answer, between 
a professor and a student, upon the 
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properties of a Salt Box, as applied 
to metaphisics, logic, and natural phi- 
losophy, Which is the well known pro- 
duction of the late hon. Francis Hop- 
kinson of this city, and is contained 
jin his works published nearly or 
quite thirty years ago. If we mis- 
take not, it was originally exhibited 
in public by two of the students in our 
college, as an academical exercise.— 
It remains for the editor of the Lon- 
don Courier to inform us upon what 
authority he has given it as a produc- 
tion of Professor Porson, with such a 
circumstantial account of its origin, 
and of the occasion upon which it was 
written. Possibly it may be thought, 
by some in England, to be too good 
to be an American production. 
eS 
Pirrssure, Dec. 18. 

Died, at his residence near the town 
of Neville, in the state of Ohio, General 
PRESLEY NEVILLE, in the 63d year 
of his age. 

Death has laid his icy hand en one 
more veteran of the revolution ; but al- 
though among his victims there have been 
some whose names were more familiar to 
the voice of fame, a better or a braver 
man has not yet fallen, than the object 
vf this notice. General Neville was a 
native of Virginia. After graduating at 
the university of Philadelphia with dis- 
tinguished reputation for classical attain- 
meats, he entered the army in the year 
1775, at the age of nineteen, as an en- 
sign in a company commanded by his fa- 
ther the late General John Neville. He 
quickly rose to the rank of captain, and 
as such, became aid-de-camp to the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, in which capacity he 
served several campaigns. Similarity of 
feciing and of manners, created an ar- 
dent friendship between these accom- 
plished, and at that time young officers, 
which kas continued uninterrupted ever 
since, and which retained Major Neville 
in the family of the Marquis for S$ years. 
At the expiration of that period he volun- 
teered, with his father, to join the south- 
ern army, and received the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel. He was made pri- 
soner at the surrender of Charleston, 
returned thence to Virginia on parol, 








——— 
and was not exchanged until the end of 
the war. 

General Neville was in the battles of 
Princeton, Trenton, Germantown, Bran- 
dywine and Monmouth, at the last of 
which he had a horse killed under him. 
At the close of the revolution he married 
the eldest daughter of General Daniel 
Morgan, and emigrated to a property 
which he held near Pittsburg, at that 
time in Virginia. In 1792 he removed 
to Pittsburg, where he continued until 
the year 1816. He then changed his re- 
sidence to Ohio. He was always honor- 
ed with the friendship of General Wash- 
ington, and until within afew years, he 
held many of the most confidential offi- 
ces, under the general and state govern- 
ments. Governor Snyder was the first 
to inflict a wound on the peace and the 
pride of this distinguished citizen and 
meritorious soldier, in the evening of his 
days, by removing him from the lucra- 
tive office of Prothonotary of this county ; 
we impeach not his motive, but we ho 
that it was such as to justify him: at a tu- 
ture day. 

It falls to the lot of but few men, to 
enjoy so great a degree of personal po- 
pularity, as has attended the subject of 
this notice, through a life of many years 
and much vicissitude. Until he had pass- 
ed the meridian of life, he was favored by 
Providence with the possession of an ain- 
ple fortune, which enabled him to in- 
dulge to excess a benevolence as warm 
and as expansive as has ever glowed ina 
mortal breast. If he had a fault, it was 
that he was too lavish for prudence, and 
too indiscriminate for justice ; but it was 
the offspring of a heart too truly kind to 
allow prudential maxims to mingle in its 
counsels, and too honorable to doubt the 
rectitude of its ardent impulses. Like 
most generous men, he suffered dearly 
for his liberality, but he repined not at 
the dispensations of Providence, nor re- 
pented of those acts which he performed 
with pleasure and reflected on with pride. 
He was admired by his equals, respected 
by his inferiors, and loved by all who 
knew him; the oppressed clung to him 
for support, and the prayers of the needy 
ascended to Heaven in his favour. In 
General Neville, we had a brilliant ex- 
ample of the character, which we may 
emphatically term that of a well bred 
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Deatu to the good man is a change of 
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scene, | 
A flight from sorrow, anguish, care and ! 
pain ; 


i Even while we 
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storms the 
sant burns 


gaze, dispers’d are all the 
glooms, 
O’er hilland vale the strc 
dor flies ; 
| Thy arch (rimmphant mercy now illumes, 
fn all its pomp expanding in the skies 


aining splen- 


What bosom dreams that yoader ¢ ental 
light 
Whiose lustre fires the dusky cheeks of 
dawn, 
Is dooin’d to sink in everlasting night, 
When the di ark tempest has the curtain 
ciaw nse 
we know he shines above the 
storm, 
‘Tho’ now obscured by clouds from mor 
tual view : 
That still with light and heat and lustre 
warm, 
Ife saiis supreme the firmament of blue 
This little shrub now drooping as in grief 
Shall soon shine forth all beautiful te 
sight, 
And evry dew drop trembling on the leaf 
Shall twinkle with an orb of solar light. 
Thus when the clouds and storms of 
death invade, 
No idie fears the christian’s bosom fill 
For well he knows behind the tombs dark 
shade, 
The sun of merey shines resplendent 
still. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Now let all pride and anger cease, 
How sacred is the morn ; 

This is the day the Prince of Peace, 
The lord of life was born. 

Bright Cherubs watch’d the rising ray. 
And shouted from the skies: 

Behold a Saviour’s born to day, 


The Babe in Bethlem lies 
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The list’ning Shepherds heard the sound, 
It fill’d their hearts with joy 3 
Directed by a star they found, 
And hail’d the heav’nly boy. 
No lordly palace rear’d its head, 
Yo cheer them on their way ; 
Beneath a mangers’ humble shed, 
The slumbering Saviour lay. 


But O upon that infant face, 
Appears a smile of love! 

Sure token of Almighty grace, 
And blessings from above. 
That infant smile was so serene, 
Well might old Simeon cry ; 
Lord thy salvation I have seen, 

Now let thy servant die. 





From a Liverpool paper. 
THE DRAB COLORED BONNET. 
Lines sent to a Young Lady, Member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 


Tury may rant of thei costume and brilliant 
head-dresses— 


«“ A la Grecque, a la Francais,” or what else | 


they will, 
They may talk of Tiaras which glitter in tresses 
Enwreathed by the Graces, and braided with 
skill ; 
Yet, when all’s said and done, to my eye the 
drab bonnet 
Is the loveliest of any, and chief, when it 
weurs 
Not only the bright gloss of neatness upon it, 
But beneath the expression Benevolénce 
bears. 

Then let Fashion exult in her vapid vagaries, 
From her fuscinations my favorite is free : 
Be folly’s the head gear which momently varies, 
But a bonnet of drad is the neatest to me. 
Tho’ stately the Ostrich plume gracefully 

throwing 
Its feathery flashes of light to the eye, 
Tho’ tasty and trim is the Leghorn, when glow- 
ing 
With its ribbons so brilliant of various dye ; 
Yet some how or other, tho’ none can seem 
duller 
Than a simple drab bonnet to many a gaze, 
Tt is, and it will be, the favorite color 
Round which, with fresh fondness, my fancy 
still plays, 
And it well suits my Muse, with a garland to 
wreath it 
And echo its praises with gratefullest glee, 
For knowing the goodness that oft lurks be- 
neath it, 
The bonnet of drab beats a turban with me. 


Full many a rare gem the Poet has chaunted, 
fu the depths of the ocean flings round it its 
sheen, 








; And “ full many a flower,” its beauties uNeoun- 


ted, 
Springs to life, sheds its perfume, and wi. 
thers unseen. 
Aad well do I know that the Sisterhood num 
bers, ” 
Arrayed in that liberty coxcombs reprove 
Forms as fair as e’er flashed ona Poet’s sweet 
slumbers, 
And faces as lovely as ever taught love. 
This I know and have felt, and thus knowing 
and fecling, 
A recreant Minstrel I surely should be, 
If my heart-felt attachment and fondness, con. 
cealing, 
The donnet of drab were unhonored by me. 


Ihave basked in the full blaze of beauty and 
fashion, 
Have seen these united in gifts rich and rare, 
And crown’d with a heart that could cherish 
compassion, 
And by sympathy soften what sorrow must 
share, 
Yet acknowledging this, which I can do sin- 
cerely, 
Still the highest enjoyment this bosom e’er 
knew, 
The glance which it treasures most fondly and 
dearly, 
Beam’d from under a bonnet of drab colored 
hue, 
*Twas my pleasure and pride—it is past, and 
hath perish’d, 
Like the track of a ship in the deep heaving 
$€a; 
But its loveliness lives, its remembranee is che- 
rish’d, 
And a bonnet of drab is the sweetest to me! 


From the New-England Galaxy. 
Mr. Epiror, 


In you think the following extem- 
poraneous effusion, founded on tact, will 


| not be disagreeable to your readers, you 


are at liberty to insert it. It will be 
agreeable to the parties concerned. 
Yours, &c. B. 


ADONIS JUNIOR. 


In imitation of several modern writers, 
of great celebrity. 


Now comes the Jong expected-day, 

For Yankee knights themselves to array; 

The trumpet sounds! the horses neigh ; 
And troopers mount right merrily. 


Equipt as for the mortal fray, 
To Cambridge-Port all take their way,, 
Their martial courage to display, 

And freedom’s foes to terrify. 


The country clowns and cocknies spruce 


Each road and bridge pours in, like sluice, 
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And all fam’d Negro-hill breaks loose 
To view the glorious chivalry. 





All sorts assemble here in clusters— 

In short, the noisy mingled fluste:’s 

About the same, as other musters 
Of valiant Yankee soldiery. 


At length old Sol behind the hill 
Retires; and evening damp and chill 
Succeeds ; and stars heaven’s concave | 
> 

Seen double by each trooper’s eye. 
Each merry company dismiss’d 
Drives on with speed, nought can resist ; | 
Sweethearts and wives, at home, unkiss’d, | 

Look out with dread anxiety. 


One knight, distinguish’d from the rest 
By beauteous form and waving crest, 
In panoply superbly drest, 
Is doom’d to fall disastrously. 
The pistol’s fir’d—the grey steed starts- 
Rises erect—then forward darts— 
Reins break—proud trooper, all thy arts 
Can’t keep thee on thy saddle-tree. 


On sandy plain thou liest flat! 
Thy pistols here, and there thy hat— 
Thy steed, far swifter than a cat, 
Hies home to father’s clover field. 
Then thus, in sad soliloquy, 
The prostr ‘te youth begins to cry 5 
“ And must [here inglorious lie 
* And all my blushing honors yield » 
« By musket ball am I o’er come ? 
“ Or torn to atoms by a bomb ? 
* Or overthrown by Richard Rum, 
“And thus by poisonous weapon 
killed >? 
“O! were my lovely sweetheart here, 
“In what a plight should I appear ! 
* Should be ashain’d—yet wish to see 
her, 
© This side of dread eternity.” 
* Bruis’d, like Adonis, on the thigh, 
*“ By boar’s tusk he—by sword-hilt I, 
* Without my lovely Venus nigh, 
“ To shed the tears of sympathy !” 
* But am [ not more scar’d than hurt? 
“ Til try to rise and brush the dirt 
* From pantaloons, red coat and shirt, 
“ And find tow’rd home the wish’d-for 
way.” 
He said; and mustering ali his spunk, 








He prov’d alive—not even dead-drunk, 
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‘Took hat, and limping, homeward slunk, 
Finding his friends in sad dismay. 
The steed, in hasting to the farm 
Had spread around the dire alarm, 
That our fam’d knight had met with 
harm, 
Unfriended and inglorious. 
Grand-parents, parents, aunts and cou- 
sins, 
At six and sevens, tens and dozens, 
Ran round confus’d, as chaos was once : 
No muse can tell the mighty fuss. 


The cat set up a piteous mew ; 
The howling house dog trantic grew ; 
The midnight huge owl hooting flew 
And flapp’d his wings most ominous. 
Our knight now swore by all his brains, 
No more to feel or give such pains, 
By riding forth with slender reins, 
To join in muster chivalrous. 





From the Boston Intelligencer. 

A picture, by 5. Stewardson, of an Indi- 
an girl playing upon the pipe to a ser- 
pent, who is supposed tobe subdued 
by the power of sound, has lately been 
exhibited in England, at Somerset 
House. It has given occasion to the 
following beautiful description, which 
we think has not often been exceeded 
for graphical effect and vivid colour- 
ing. Itis called 

THE INDIAN CIRCEAN. 


Tue bower is of the Indian drapery, 

That weaves its living woofs of flowers 
and fruits, 

Red with the kisses of the amorous Sun 

‘The roof is canopied crimson of the rose 

That sweeps the altar, clustering through 
the vine 

That with its slight stems pillars the 
green wall. 

The floor is violet bedded, here and there 

Tinged with some rose fresh fallen from 
the roof, 

Or inlaid with rich buds that force their 
way, 

Veining the blue, like gold in lazuli, 

Or the Sun’s sweet stains upon the wes- 
tern wave. 

A forin is in that bower that might be 
thought 

Placed there for man to worship, or of 
those 

That sit on thrones o’ the cloud and 
wreath their wings 
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With pea Ty arls p luc k wh from the gates of Pa- 
radise. 

Vet she is human—and the silvery shawl, 

That like a holy circle o’er the saint 

Crowns her pale beauty, binds a weary 


brow, 

Besieged with memories that do make it 
pale. 

* * oe oe * 

. } 4 ! 

She sits upon the ground, and one hand 
lifts 

A flute, that presses from her soft lin 

] 4 

sounds 

Like the wind’s wooing of the rose—and 
one 


olds a bright serpent in a silken band ; 
tier eye-is on him, and his eye on her, 
AS it she found in him one thing to love; 
As il he telt her beauty, not her chain, 
And lived upon her melancholy smile. 
Her sony has stirved him ; it has stirred 
herse if, 


For on her evelash hangs a glittering 


tear, 
The heart’s quick tribute to times past 
and roue. 
And such wild sportings as he can lic 
tries, 
Bb fore her pow rfal c* e, and suits his 
dance 
Swifter ov slower to her wandering song. 
He shoots along the violet floor, and lies 
> #095 8 as a fallen coiumn, and as sul 


spale marule, then sweeps up bis 
coil 

Sarge upon surge, aud lays bis gorgeous 
Head 


With its fixed, sleepless eye, 7 the cen- 
tre ring, 

The waicher of his living citadel. 

Phen roils away as loose as the sca-wave; 

Ano he stoops like the wild swan, aud 


shows 

A neck as arched and silvery; then the 
vine 

Must be outdone, and he’s as lithe and | 
curPd, 


And giistens through the leaves as proud 
a green. 


But now the sone grows loftier, and his | 
a) ? 


0INDP 
Must ail be worn to please his Indian 
Queen 


fI¢ rises trom his train, that on the ground | 


Floats in gold circles, and his burnished 
head 
Towers in the sunset like a rising flame. 
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1 “And | he re put on colours that make dim 

| The stoneso’ the Indian mine. his le neth 

is sheath’d 

| Jn mail, that hath for plates the mother 

| die pearl, : 

| And for its studs the diamond. ‘There’s 

no ray 

| ‘hat strikes its arched neck from the 
stvoping Sun, 

| But rings it with a collar of rich gems, 

| Or sheets it in one emerald, or tuc flame 

| Of rubies, or the orient sapphire’s blue. 

' 

] 

| 


His head is crested carbuncle, that 

spheres 

| An eve as glittering as a summer star, 

| Yet fixing in all its shootings on one 

| form, 

That thanks its duty with a faint, fond 
sinile. 

So stands and shines he, till the charm is 
cone, 

| And that sweet sound and sweeter smile 

have sunk 

i In silence and in shade. 


| TRISSINO. 
| anes 
VERMONT WATCHMAN. 
| THE PEASANT’S SLEEP. 
Sweet ts the Peasant’s sleep: 
Sweet, if by toil he earn his bread ; 
| He kno :ws not half the care and dread 
| Which agitate the rich man’s mind, 
And make him watch and weep; 
| But casting sorrow to the wind, 
“Sweet is the Peasant’s sleep. 
| Refreshing are his dreams ! 
| No tantalizing scenes of wealth 
| Mock him, possess’d of ease and hes lth, 
| He fears not murderers, storms nor fire, 
| The rich man’s nightly themes ; 
| But innocence and peace inspire 
His light and pleasant dreams. 
i And when the cheerful morn 
| The watchful cock proclaims aloud, 
| Light fly his slumbers as a cloud, 
| Reflected | by the noon day sun, 
Bes On wines of light is borne : 

Nor head-ache veils in miantle dun, 

The Peasant’s happy morn. 


oe. 


Goddess of sweet re pose 
When toil invites my limbs an rest, 
With thy warm pinions shield my hronst, 
Breathe thro’ my lips thy kindest dreams 
My willing eyelids close, 
And as the Peasant’s slumber seems, 
Pe such my sound repose. 
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